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First Steps in Musical Composition.—/ continued from last Number.) 


(.) Examples of modern harmonies in the minor mode, from the ordi psalm tune to the 
elaborate chorus, are abundant, and the diligent student will easily find for himself specimens of every 
kind and style. Besides extending the range of study-over as wide an area as possible, it is very useful to 
compare different arrangements of the same melody: by observing in what a variety of ways a tune can be 


, harmonized, and by endeavouring to get at the reason for the various modes of procedure adopted, as well 


as by studying the work of experienced arrangers, the student will gather knowledge which might otherwise 
escape him. Figs. 88 to 100 supply material for study of this kind, and in illustration of the minor mode 
we now print some different arrangements of the tune Windsor or Dundee. As the tune is known by both 
names, if not native to, it is at least naturalized on, both sides of the Tweed’: we need not stop to enquire 


. which section of the kingdom can claim its paternity, suffice it to say that it is about 300 years old, and 


that probably it is only a modernized version of the tune Cofeshill (fig. 92)—300 years ago being modern 
compared with the time when the old mode tunes were in fashion. Fig. 102 shows both tunes printed on 
the same stave, and it will be observed that they can be sung together, so close is their resem and 
— the principal divergencies occur just at t places where the ‘Zolian mode differs from the more 

ern minor, 


Fig. 102, 

















ieee See er neces 


rhe different arrangements of Windsor are placed, as nearly as wo can ascertain, in the order of their pub- 
. Jication, commencing with the earliest. The whole presents a 


very fair view of the progress of musical 
fashion during the last fifty years. The earlier settings freely employ the sot chord, and tolerate a certain 
amount of cautedgtidantionn in the harmony; later arrangements aim at greater elegance, keep more 
closely to the modern minor and its belongings, and less or more possess the strictness of style which came 
in with the “syllabic tune” era ; while the latest specimens adopt a position midway between the two, 
varying the harmony by the introduction of chords borrowed from the major mode, ns | using a chromatic 


-ghord when occasion serves. It may also be expedient to point out that, as usually is the case in minor 


melodies, this tune modulates to the relative major: at the commencement of the second section it suddenly 
changes the mode, and the whole of this section is in the major; in the course of the third sectiof, in some 
cases sooner, in others later, it gently subsides into the minor, For the purpose of reference the half 
measures are numbered. 


Fig. 103, Windsor or Dundee, 
2 4 6 


From Watte’s ‘ HALLELUJAH.’ 
10 1 12 I 
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Fig. 103 has a very bold commencement: at 3, directly after the minor tonic triad has sounded, 
py poe hg aed ee ee exertion to- such a éettalanaemnaih Ayo, _ 
oes not unequivocally establi and mode at outset: nevertheless, it effect, 
o.0 tan uhich ten to Eecungever nipentelly © enalient. < 7s = 
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Fig, 104. Windsor or Dundee, 
é 5 








We are uncertain whether fig. 103 or 104 is the older Mr. Waite’s appeared in the orginal 
“Hallelujah,” which was almost by a “ edition published about the year 1850, and 
wholly set aside by another edition, by Dr. issued some years later: probably, too, the 
peer, see) preted ty Lge Shag ay than the book from which it was taken, and may fairly be 
considered to represent 1825. R. A. Smith’s comagemett dates from some period between 1823 
and the time of his decease in 1829. Fig. 104 gives a amount of motion to parts, and in the 
third section the sequence of intervals is well in all the parts. quaver LA, given to the 
tenor at 2, is probably inserted asa to the singer in attaining the sox 3, but it leaves the chord for 
the moment bereft of its third. Choir,” a tune book published about 1840 or 1845, adopts 
the same arrangement but omits the LA—an indication that, through the labours of Mr. Hullah, ** Music lor 
the Million” had progressed sufficiently to warrant the omission of the ing-stone. At 3, the tune uses 
the mt (§ 3) chor racteristic of the minor mode, and at § varies the ony by introducing the sou 
triad he return modulation, after the change of mode which occurs in the second section, is effected 
earlier than in the preceding arrangement—viz., at 19. At 23 the triad of the minor tonic is employed : 
the motion of the alto transmutes the chord so as to occasion a of to G major, which, of 


eourse, necessitates the introduction of SoL in the succeeding chord. At 9, the aloe relation ( Par. 1) 
which ap in fig. 103 is avoided by omitting the fifth of the chord, and, at 23, by employing a different 
it 


chord, prohibition of a false relation is quite modern, and is a rule of musical etiquette rather tan 
a law of harmony : its avoidance, when both chords are rendered in their complete form, necessitates a 
chromatic passage, and, as this is su to add to the difficulty of the music, breaches of the rule were 
permitted by the older theorists, their occurrence in a modern psalm tune is winked at for a similar 
reason. It is also noteworthy that the infraction of rule occurs between the end of one section an! the 
commencement of the next—a point where composers, whether rightly or wrongly, sometimes violate 
the cardinal rules 1 and 2 even. Either of these reasons alone is probably sufficient excuse for the appear- 


ance of a false relation: accordingly, while some of the arrangers take pains to avoid it, others permi it to 
occur without scruple. 


Fig. 105, Windsor or Dundee. a we by MITCHINSoON. 
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Fig. 105, taken from a G publication issued about 1850, is apparentiy ihe preceding arrangement 
at appeared after the ‘‘syllabic” pruning-knife had trimmed off most of the half-syllable notes: in other 
respects it differs but slightly. 






Fig. 106,. Windsor or Dundee. 
From ‘Congregational Church Music,’ by permission of'the Proprietors, 
II 13 
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Fig. 106, published in 1850 or soon after, has the bold commencement already noticed in fig. 103: It is. 
“syllabic” for the.-most part; but at 11 and 27 a beat is divided, and.at 13 a little suspension occurs, both 
of which add to the interest and elegance of the arrangement. The Time in which the tune is printed, (alla 
breve, four. minims im a measure) indicates a-desire for faster singing. 


Fig. 107,. Windsor or Dundee, Arranged by Gtorck HocartTHi 


From ‘The People’s Service of Song,’ by ag of Messrs. J. Curwen & Sone. 
I I 
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Fig. 107 is dated 1854. It uses the characteristic mx:( $3) chord in-all cases except when Sot must 
come on account of the change of mode, throughout the ath portions (1 to 8, and 19 nf the end) adheri 
pony Ay the modern minor, and never introducing the chord of soL in any shape. For instance, ai 24 it 
uses triad of TI, which, although seldem. employed in the major mode (Par. 110), appears pretty 
frequently in the modern minor for. the simple,reason that the soL seventh is unavailable in the majority of 
«gases: in order to have employed ithe latter in this case, sOL must have appeared in one of the parts, but 
this is just what the arranger wished to avoid. At 27, the MI (¢ 3) seventh is introduced in a more 
and conspicuous manner than in any of the — specimens—it occupies a whole beat instead 
appearing on the unaccented half of a beat. Divided beats are employed rather- more frequently 





of mere) 
than in fig. 106, gi a greater degree of motion and flexibility, and the elegance of a suspension is al 
int at 13: the Time is exactly the same, but expressed in the modem way—viz., < ied oo 
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Fig. 108. Windsor or Dundee, Arranged by Tut Rev, ANDREW HENDERSON. 
From ‘Church Melodies,’ by permission of Messrs J, & R. Pariane, Paisley. 


¥ 


Fig. 108, dated 1862, is strictly ‘‘ syllabic” throughout. The commencement of the second and third 
sections is varied by putting the bass in different octaves. At 24, SoL is introduced as in fig. 103, but the 
abruptness of its appearance is entirely removed by its omission the preceding chord. 


‘Fig. 109. “Windsor or Dundee. Arranged by RIMBAULT. 


From ‘Psalms and Hymns for Divine Worship,’ by permission of Messrs. Nisbet & Co 
5 7 : ' 


Fig. 109 is dated 1866. At 5, it ‘boldly employs the sor triad, and the downward tend which 
possesses as the flat seventh of the nfinor mode is well brought out by the Be ae oy of the Yes. At ri 
t 19, the little } 


the chord of the augmented sixth is used, involving a chromatic passage. -used tri 
is introduced, possibly in order to avoid forestalling the so # introduced by the melody at 22. riad of ui 








ee 
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Fig. 110, Windsor or Dundee. 


d 


. 110 contains a few combinations and progressions not exemplified in the other a ts, At 6, 
the second chord employed is an inversion of the dominant seventh, borrowed from the - of D minor, 
At 13 and 27, the triad of the dominant is changed into the dominant seventh by the motion of one of the 
parts. At 21, the chord of the augmented sixth is introduced, but in this case without necessitating a 
chromatic passage. Fig. 113, however, has certain peculiarities which the student will not find it i 

to imitate. One characteristic, distinguishing it from the other arrangements, consists in the fact that the 
bass moves diatonically throughout, or nearly so. Now this, in the case of a tune in which the treble does 
the same thing, is not the best mode of procedure—it is better to make these parts contrast with each other, 
giving the bass large intervals when the treble has small ones, and vice versa. Considered by stself each 
section of the tune is, perhaps, well enough ; but as the same characteristic distinguishes almost every sec- 
tion, the treble and bass although proceeding in contrary motion lack individuality. Another feature, open 
to objection, consists in the return modulation to the minor being effected suddenly at the commencement 
of the third section. When the orginal modulation is sudden, as in this case, it is much better (unless, 
course, there is some special reason for doing otherwise) to make the return modulation gradual, and sti 
more if both changes are effected at so conspicuous a point as the commencement of a section : the tune 
having bluntly started the second section with a change of mode, to begin the next section with the retwmn 
modulation — the same blunt way is altogether deficient in variety and contrast—two elements 


which are indispensi' 
RECAPITULATORY REMARKS. 


185, From the statements in this Chapter, the attentive student will draw the 
following conclusions, some of which bear upon the minor mode, and others are of 
general application :— : - 

t—In the minor mode, the ta triad, and the mi ( Z 3 ) triad and chord of the seventh 
ee the prominent positions belonging to them as tonic and dominant of this 

e. 

u.—Through the different melodic forms which the modern minor mode assumes, and 
by means of modulation to, or chords borrowed from, the major, the harmony 
can be varied. 

ut.—Whether the sox chords (the triad and chord of the seventh of sor.) shall or shall 
not make St gener in the harmony, is optional; and the question whether 
SOL Or SOL be used in a given part, is decided by the melodic progression 
of the part itself, as often as by the nature of the chord which is formed. 

Iv.—-Fa ¢ is used instead of Fa, generally, in order to make a more melodious part ; 
but, occasionally, it is employed for the purpose of a change of key, or borrowed 
momentarily for the sake of obtaining a better chord. 

v.—Everything possible in the major mode is also possible, in a relative form, in the 
major ; but how much of it is expedient the composer must decide for himself, his 
warrant being she worthiness of the effect prod iced. 

vi.—In music, as in other things, there are “licences,” and a composer is justified in 
departing from established usages, if he is prepared to st-nd or fall by the result. 

wil.—In order to procure variety and contrasi, or to avoid some defect, composers 
sometimes intentionally employ less effective materials. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Write legibly— Write concisely — Write impartially. 
R of Concerts, Notices of Classes, ett., should 
reach us by the 15th of the month. 
Thename and address of the Sender must accom- 
pany all Correspondence, . 


PEE EEE FSF VEE! 


LONDON, 


Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise and 
Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater were performed at 
the Royal Albert Hall on October roth, 
and Jsrae in Egypt is announced for Nov- 
ember 2nd at the same place. 

The Monday and Saturday Popular Con- 
certs at St. James’s Hall will be resumed 
on November 6th and 11th, 

Madame Atabella Goddard has returned 
to England, after four years’ absence, and 
has given several pianoforte recitals at St. 
James's Hall. 


PROVINCIAL, 








BirminGHaM.—A previous number of THe 
Quiver (April 1876) contained a short 
notice of the Singing Classes so ably and 
successfully conducted on the Letter-note 
Methcd by Mr. T. G. Locker; and it is 
with much pleasure that we now observe in 
the Birmingham daily papers reports of a 
concert given to that gentleman, by his 
friends, in a manner honourable both to 
him and them. The following is extracted 
from Zhe Birmingham Daily Post of Octo- 
ber roth:— 


“An interesting and highly successful compli- 
mentary concert was given in the Town Hall, last 
night, to Mr. T. G, poor thay the well-known local 
teacher of Genial, by a number of his present 
and former pupils and friends, in acknowledgment 
of his excellent personal qualities, and of the 
valuable services rendered by him to the cause of 
musical art. ‘The executive resources comprised 
a chorus of some 200 vocalists, with the following 

rincipal artistes: Miss Emma » Mr. }: 
I. Pearson, Mr. W. Pountney, and Mr, J. L, 
‘Wadmore (vocalists), eS = on yo 
Mr. Stimpson (organist), r. Spivey (pianist). 
Mr. Locker himself conducted. - « Much might 
be said about the choral singing, but in the limits 
of this paragraph we must content ourselves with 
commending in general terms the excellent quality 
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of the voices, their steadiness and precision, and 
careful observance of piano and forte.” 

The Birmingham Daily Gasette also gives 
a full report of the concert, and speaks of! 
the chorus-singing thus:— 

**Mr. Locker’s choristers (numbering about 250! 

voices) sang throughout the evening with spirit,’ 
clearness and correctness, Under the able guidance’ 
of their conductor (for Mr, Locker is an intelligent, 
careful and precise conductor), they took up the 
points in the various choruses with notable -exact- 
ness, and preserved accuracy as regards tune, It is 
indeed a matter to be rejoiced in that the neigh- 
bourhood of Birmingham .can supply a body of 
vocalists so well trained (altogether supplementary 
to the vov-a isis of our various societies) as 
which appearel.in the Town Hall Jast night.” 
Both r port speak in highly complimentary 
terms o! the periormance in general, but 
our lim ted sp.ce forbids further quotations. 
The programme included Mendelssohn’s 
Psalm Hear my Prayer, Beethoven's “ Hal- 
lelujah” Cro i: trom Zhe Mount of Olives, 
Handel’s “ bi :htingale ” Chorus (Solomon ) 
and Andest »:.’s Cantata, Zhe Wreck of the 
Hesperus a).ons the choral pieces, together 
with a selection of Oratorio, Operatic and 
Ballad jcysic by the principal performers. 


Bristot.—The Musical Festival, held 
on Oc over 17th and the three ‘following 
days, has been a very successful one, in 
quality as w-ll as in quantity—in quality as 
regards the style of performance, and 
quantity «s respects the audiences and the 
rece pis. ‘ihe direction of the Festival 
was «nru te! to Mr, Charles Halle and 
Mr. Sive. the former with his orchestra of 
nearly So ver ormers, and the latter at the 
head © tits 300 choristers rendering the 
music in a sy e which elicited the warmest 
approv'|, wi tie Bristol Musical Festival 
of 1870 wi, probably rank as high as any 
previots Fest val in this or any other part 
o: the kn «on, It is matter of regret 
that w.th execative and financial resources 
so reliable the occasion was not signalized 
by the production of some new work of 
con‘equ ‘nee. thus benefitting the cause of 
art th oughou. the country: nevertheless, 
as tencdimg to stimulate musical progress 
and culivite musical taste in a particular 
distric, the t+ t val has undoubtedly been 
a success. ‘Tne chief works performed were 
Messia’, Ive! in Egypt, Elijah, Mount of 
Olive., S's Fall of Babylon, and Verdi's 
Requiim M ss; end the principal perform- 
ers wie M~. ames Titiens, Wynne, Patey, 
Albami ant 'rebelli, with Messrs. Lloyd, 
Cun in us, M:ybrick, Behrens, Kearton 


and Pu, 


FG LO EI LE LOL LEAL EE EE IT 
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A Change of Rep.—/ Continued from last Number.) 


T was a custom, amounting almost to a law, that the lord of m’srule should at 
the close of the annual meeting proceed in state, solemn and unattended, to 
the tomb of the founder of the club and there*drink to the memory of the 
deceased musician. The eccentric usage was originated by a former lord of 
misrule who had irreverently adopted this mode of “first-footing,” and the 
ceremony was afterwars kept up annually, partly in honour of their departed 
comrade, and partly because members expected it: their superstitious feelings 
caused them to view it as a tremendous feat of daring which, however mueh 

they might object to performing themselves, they enjoyed mightily when done by some- 
body else—it yielded a pleasure akin to that experienced on witnessing a terrific ascent 
on the tight-rope, or a mortal combat behind the foot-lights. 

In obedience to club custom, therefore, Mr. Starch set out upon his doleful- pilgrim- 
age. ‘He disliked the duty extremely; for although he might have felt a melancholy 
satisfaction in visiting the shrine at a more favourable opportunity, and although he was 
not one likely to be overcome by dread of the supernatural, still there was a time for ald 
ihings—the hour was late, the night dark and gloomy, and the aspect of affairs out-doors 
was anything but pleasant after leaving the warm and well-lighted room at Zhe Bugis. 
The dismal errand upon which he was engaged could not fail, therefore, to have a 
depressing influence upon the most elastic temperament, But the lord of misrule was not 
in a vivacious mood just then: his recent defeat, all unexpected as it was, had wounded 
him sorely : for once in his life he had experienced the hard shock of a positive reverse, 
ior once his stratagems had been foiled, and finesse on the one hand and bounce on the 
other had alike broken down in the hour of need. 

It was in this frame of mind that Mr, Starch reached the gate of the churchyard. 
Now he must part with the two or three adherents left him in the hour of adversity: they 
lad accompanied him thus far through a sort of feeling akin to that which sends people 
to witness an execution, or to take a last look at one who is departing on some dreadful 
and dangerous enterprise. His heart sank within him as the rusty, creaking gate swang 
back and closed of its own accord, leaving him alone with the dust of generations. The 
silent remembrancers of friends and foes departed, which at any other time he might 
have passed with scarce a thought, now impressed him deeply, and all the more because 
of the sudden contrast they presented to the scene of festivity which he had just left. 
Each memorial, silent and dead though it was, had a voice—a voice which spoke with 
terrible emphasis of the transitoriness of things mundane. The scene, the time and the 
circumstances all conspired to deepen the impression, and a feeling of awe stole over 
him as he walked down the familiar path. The noise of his own footsteps now seemed 
almost desecration amid the silence, and he reverently turned aside and walked on the 
soft turf. But this again was too quiet, and looked as if he was ashamed of himself and 
wished to sneak in on the sly, instead of marching boldly forward as became a man of 
his position. ‘“Pshaw!” he said, “what does it matter?” But it did matter, neverthe- 
less, and it was clear his courage was rapidly leiking away. 

Doubtless the untoward events of the evening weizhed like a nightmare upon his 
spirits; but beyond this he felt a sort of vague, nervous anxiety, as if something—he 
knew not what—was about to happen. “I’m not afraid,” he kept whisperng, “what 
have I to be afraid of?” He tried to shake off the feeling : now and again, when startled 
by the unusual appearances which objects presented in the dark, he would compel him- 
self to go up to the cause of his alarm and fee) it all over with his hands, like a blind 

erson. 

» After spending a very uncomfortable ten minutes or so thus, groping his way toward 
the point of his destination, just as he was nearing the tomb he stumbled and fell heavily 
on the turf, grazing his shins, and smashing to atoms the vessel containing the intended 
iibation. Smarting with pain, his nerves shaken, and his head confused and giddy, he 
scrambled to his feet, deprived even of the Dutch courage which the shattered vessel 
might have supplied. “What is to be done now?” he thought, “never mind, I'll tell 
tuem I drank it,” and then turned to proceed on his way. 


Was the spirit of his deceased friend at that moment hovering near, and, justly 
incensed at being defrauded of the expected honour, was it about to inflict upon him a 
terrible acne for his dishonesty? For, just as he turned, the lord of misrule 


:...ught he saw against the dim sky a tall, black SHAPE! He could just catch sight of 


/ 
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it from the corner of his eye, but directly he looked round the apparition vanished. He 

tried to persuade himself that it was all fancy ; and rubbed his eyes, and pinched his leg 
in accordance with the practice of ghost-seers from time immemorial. But in vain—there 

on the SHAPE still at his side: he saw it distinctly enough when he looked sideways, 
but when he tried to confront it the phantom vanished in a moment. 

It was horrible! He qu'ckened his steps, hoping thus to escape from his unearthly 
companion, even now trying to keep up the appearance of courage and overcome the 
tendency on the part of his legs to run away with him. But still the SHAPE remained 
at his side, If he coudd only get a proper sight of it--but, no, uy as he might it always 
evaded him directly he turned his head round. Trembling with excitement, and both 
hot and cold with perspiration, he at last regained the pathway leading to the gate. Here 
terror prevailed: an overmastering sense of dread, which bore down every other consi- 
deration, gave strength to his tottering limbs, and he flew along the path with the speed 
of a hunted deer, 

His friends whom he had left at the gate were still there, anxiously awaiting his 
return. With vdices hushed to a whisper, they were timorously speculating as to what 
had become of him, when they were startled by seeing him come tearing round the 
corner. Fear is infectious ; pen his sudden apparition, groaning and making the most 
hideous noises, completely ‘terrified them. Even in broad da daylight they might have failed 
to recognise him, so altered was his appearance ; but in the dark they could only dimly 
distinguish his figure rushing headlong upon them. This was quite enough—without 
a moment’s consideration, they scampered down the lane as if old Saint Nicho!as, with 
the conventional fork and tail all complete, was in hot pursuit: one of them, however, 
with wonderful presence of mind, locked the gate as he fled. 

A few seconds brought them to Zie Bugies: a few more sufficed to explain the state 
of matters, indeed their blanched faces and trembling voices spoke more eloquently-than 
words. Lights were hastily obtained. Such members of the club as were still hanging 
about, together with the ordinary loungers of the inn, quickly mustered, and gathering 
courage with their numbers sallied forth to meet this barefaced invasion of the arch 
enemy. A singularly barefaced proceeding it —, truly, to intrude thus audaciously 
upon consecrated ground ; and some of the less daring hurried off to apprise the Sexton, 
possibly judging that next to the Rector himself he was best qualified to deal with this 
encroachment upon his territory. 

A goadly company they were who went forth to meet the invader; armed, too, with 
sticks, stones, or anything else handy. They started boldly enough ; but, in the short 
space of time required to reach the churchyard, the electric influences ‘of courage on the 
one hand and timidity on the other arranged the combatants in corresponding order: 
thus, with Mr. Larch at their head and Mr. Titlark guarding the rear, they arrived at 
the gate. 

oThe lord of misrule, paralyzed with fear, and almost desperate through his captivity 
in the lonely churchyard, was clinging to the gate—a lump of helplesness. He had just 
yoice left to shriek faintly for help as his friends came to his rescue. Old feuds 
were quite lost sight of in presence of such an emergency, and Mr. Larch was the first to 
run to his aid, the others standing back at a prudent distance. 

“Thank you—oh, thank you,” said Mr. Starch, speaking from the very bottom of 
his heart. To breathe the air of freedom, and hear the tones of a familiar voice was like 
ray agen ae regained, and the well-known lane, dark and dismal as it looked, appeared to 

of heaven. 

What over I is the matter with you?” enquired Mr. Larch. 
“There it is again—don’t you see it too?” whispered Mr. Starch. 
“See what?” 

“That dark figure, beside us and pointing to the sky.” 

“Can't say 1 do,” rejoined Mr. Larch, brushing away a stalk of grass which was 
hanging from Mr. Starch’s wide-awake. 

“Thank God !—it’s gone now,” said the lord of misrule with a sigh of relief. 
“What—this? Why, man, it’s only a straw!—you're not afraid of a straw, are 
?” 


But Mr. Starch was afraid of a straw; for a straw was the sole cause of his fright, 
and of the awful commotion which it engendered, 
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COLVILLE AND BENTLEY'S 


GRADUATED COURSE 


OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN SINGING, ON THE 


LETTER-NOTE METHOD, 


IN TWENTY-SIX LESSONS. 
The Songs are harmonized for Two or Four Voices, ad libitum, adapting the 
work for either Singing Olass or School Training. 





Tuis method, which is founded upon the Old English, or “Tonic” mode of solmisation, 
recognises the principle that there is, in music, really but one Sca/e, although it may be 
transposed into many Keys: consequently, that all keys afe, or ought to be, alike easy to the 
singer. By appending to the notes the initials of the Sol-fa syllables, po corresponding 
to the key-tone, and gradually withdrawing the letters as the learner proceeds, it trains 
the eye as well as the ear, enabling the beginner to tell with certainty the “Tonality” or 
“Key Relationship” of every note, and overcoming the only objection urged against this 
mode of sol-fa-ing. Whilst, therefore, it affords the pupil all the assistance necessary, it 
retains the staff, utilizes the important pictorial representation of fi/ch which it presents, 
and accustoms the learner from the outset to the musical signs in common use 


Price, in limp cloth, gilt lettered, 1s. 6d. ; in neat wrapper, 1s. 
The Songs and Exercises, published separately, under the tite of “The Pupil’s Handbook,” in two 


parts, price 3d, 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


**Tts merit consists in the remarkably clear and simple manner in which the instruction fs ——— 
and in the vast amount of important musical knowledge which is condensed into one moderate-si 
amphlet.”—Zvening Star. 


“The whole of the elementary instructions bear the impress of an intimate acquaintance, not only 
with the theory and practice of vocal music, but also with the best means of imparting instruction to the 
wninitiated, and every line of this part of the work is a step in advance." — Weekly Neview. 


“We do not kriow a better or cheaper preceptor.” — Witness. 


**One of those excellent and cheap Manuals, which all young students and some old ones might with 


advantage possess . . It would really not be easy to overrate the value of these very cheap and 
compendious courses of elementary instruction.” —Musical Standard, 


**A great deal of care is bestowed on a proper arrangement of the lessons.” —Zdinburgh Courant. 


“ Any advantage singers could gain from the sol-fa notation, they appear to possegs in this book, with 
the additional assistance which the staff imports.”—Arighton Times. Ks 


«We have very seldom indeed met with so good a Manual.” —Adcrdeen Journal. 
‘This work is tarefully done, and contains a great deal of information on musical matters."—Choir, 


**Retains the old notation in its entirety . . . . Contains more useful information on the subject 
than any similar work we have seen.”—Vorthern Warder. 


‘*Great pains have been taken in making this little work useful, as well for self-tuition as for the 
iastruction of pupils in classes.” —Orchestra, i 

* ¢Singing made easy’ is, perhaps, the best account we can give of this work.” —G/ascow Courier, 

‘+Presenting greater facilities to the vocal student than any which has hitherto fallen under our notice.” 
—Brighton Examiner, 

‘+The instructions are clear and satisfactory, and are very methodically arvanyred.”—Northern Ensign, 


“Combining, as this system does, the advantages of the popular Tonic S.!-fa Methol with the 
benefits of the ordinary notation, it has that to recommend it which neither of these possess alone. We 
look for its s' y popularity, and we specially hope that it may be early introduced into our church classes 
and schools.” —Lnglish Presbyterian Messenger. 


**A rich and economical fund of really good musical instruction.”—~Vorksiire aud Lincolnshire 
Advertiser. 

“‘It is cheap, simple, effective, and compendious.”—Peterhead Sentinel. 

‘Unites all the advantages of the Sol-fa to the old method.” —Sorder Advertiser. 

* Admirably fitted to aid ip teaching the young to sing.” — Montrose Standard. 


“We should recommend the Letter-note method, which by engrafting the iu.tials of the sol-fa syllables: 
on the common notes virtually combines both notations.” —Good Words. 
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Rule _ Bri- tan- nia! Bri - tan- nia rule the waves. 


LETTER-NOTE 
SINGING METHOD. 


BY DAVID COLVILLE. 
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The Letter-note Singing Method is founded upon the Old English or ‘Tonic’ mode of 
solmization, in which the sounds of the scale are sol-faed alike in all keys, po invariably 
representing the key-tone. 

By means of Letter-note several advantages are secured. In learning to sol-fa by 
the tonic the pupil is at once beset with the difficulty that the key-tone, and consequently 
the sol-fa syllables, do not always occupy the same position upon the stave. To those 
who have learned this has long ceased to be a difficulty, but to a beginner it is a very 
serious obstacle; and, meeting him as it does at the commencement of his studies, there 
is no question that it deters numbers from proceeding further. 

The letters appended to the notes completely remove this difficulty, and, as regards 
teaching facilities, place the stave notation in the same position as the easiest method in 
use. By their aid also the perplexities which beset the learner respecting clefs, keys, 
etc., are removed; all the ambiguities caused by distinct symbols being used to express 
the same thing, and by distinct things being expressed by means of the same symbol, 
are cleared away. The time and energy of the pupil are thus concentrated upon the 
one task of acquiring a knowledge of music, instead of being wasted upon mere quibbles 
of notation. , 

As a notation introductory to the study of the ordinary stave notation, Letter-note 
presents the advantage that it is identical with the notation to be introduced; the 
symbols used being common to both, and used from the outset. On the other hand, if 
considered as an independent notation, it possesses the merit of placing singer and 
instrumentalist on a common footing; combining, without additional expense, all the 
advantages of separate publications in different notations, 





Elementary Division, in Twenty-three Lessons, 
With hints for self-teaching, directions how to construct an Intonator, eta 
In Cloth, Gilt lettered, Is. 6d. in Wrapper, Is. 


The Songs, Rounds, and Exércises are published separately, under the title of 
THE CHORAL GUIDE; 
In Two Parts, Price 3d, each, 





London: D, Qulville 7 Red Lion our, Flot Skeet 
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METZLER & COS PENNY PART-SONGS. 


Arranged for Four Voices, Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Base 
BY EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, 





the Watchman. 
me to 


Herrin.’ 
March of the Men of Harlech, 
Dulce Domum. 


Has sorrow thy young days shaded? 
The tight little Island, The Young May Moon. 


Ye Gentlemen of . Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 

Last Rose of Summer. 

Farewell! but whenever you welcome the hour, 

Love’s young dream, , 
won hv ll 


Believe — charms. 
The Harp that once thro’ Tara 

The Minstrel Boy. 

Chorus of Musketeers. 

The old, old song. 





Within a mile of Edinboro’ Town, 
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P NEW PART SONG. 
Now Ready, price 6d. OVE YOU FOR BEAUTY. By 
OUNOD’S “SEND OUT THY LIGHT” HAMILTON CLARKE, wi 
(Anthem). For the use of Choirs. fa oi” "Foit eae, Leslie's Chat. Eis 
London: Metzler & Co., ac artisan Te wh hie 
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37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 37, Great Marit h Street, W. 


LETTER-NOTE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


On the Tonic or Do-for-the-key-tone, Principle. 


A GRADUATED COURSE of Elementary Instruction in Singing.—By David Colville and George 
Bentley. In this course the sol-fa letters are ually withdrawn. ce in cloth, gilt lettered, Is, 6<., 


im wrapper, Is. 
PUPIL’S BOOK.—Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, 
published separately. In two parts, price 3d. eac 
‘THE LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD, Elementary Division.—A course of elementary 
_ instruction in vocal music, by David Colville. 1o this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price in 
clo ilt lettered, 1s, 64,, in wrapper, Is, 
weft QOHORAL GUIDE.—Coutaining the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, | 
publi rately. In two parts, we 3d. each, 
{ THE JowidR COURSE. course of elementary practice in vocal music, A David Colville. | 
Harmonized for treble and alto with ad 44, bass, and’ suitable for schools or junior ¢ In penny | 
numbers. 
THE TRANSPOSITION INDEX.—A card with a moveable index, useful*for the purpose of 
explaining the theory of keys, transposition, modulation, &c. Price 6d. 
THE OHORAL PRIMER. New clementary work in preparation. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 
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